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How liken these thy halls unto the Spheie whose moon is one,
When every corner here is filled with them of sun-bright blee? *
Ay, here the fawns are fairy-formed, and musky-fragrant they;2
And here the parrots sugar-sweet of smile and parlance be. 3

The   following are  a few  couplets  from  Ahmed Pasha's
Sun-Qasida.

From the Sun-Qasfda. [78]

Lo the Sun, the Client's Kisra, * rears in heaven's Arch his throne,
Flings his orange mantle round him, and puts on his radiant crown.
Now the welkin-couch becomes the dais of the morning King,
And the Sun from plates of turkis showers of gold and gems hath strown. 5
Opes the Sun the scryne of chrysoprase and scatters jewels wide,6
That this earthly nook through him may be as hoard of jewels known.
For to sink the silvern shallops sailing on the Indian Sea 7

*  In the heavens there is only one moon, but every corner here is filled
with moons (blight young beauties) radiant as the sun.

2  Elsewhere  fawns have  the shape of beasts, but here the fawns (graceful
young  beauties)  have  the form  of fairies with musk-fragiant hair. As musk
is  obtained from  the  musk-deer (vol.   r, p. 294, n. 4.), its association with
fawns is congruous.

3  A beauty is often called a 'parrot', and the parrot is associated with sugar,
its favourite food, and with speech, its accomplishment. See vol. I, p. 214, n. 3.

*  The  poet  having  called the  sun  the  Kisra  or  Chosroes of the Orient,
naturally  speaks  of the heaven or sky as the 'Arch' (Taq); see p. 59, n, I.
The 'orange' mantle of course refers to the bright colour of the sun, and the
crown to his rays.

5 It was the custom on the accession of an Eastern monarch, and on some
other state occasions, for plates or bags containing coins or precious stones
to be held or waved for a moment or two over the king's head, and then
laid down among the courtiers or royal servants, who took one or more of
the pieces or stones, which they kept as souvenirs. This ceremony, which
was called nisdr or 'strewage' (probably the coins were originally strewn
ovei the king), aiose fiom an idea that the coins or stones thus passed over
the sovereign's head took away all ill-luck from him.

The present verse alludes to this piactice, the sun being the king; the
stars, the coins or gems; and the blue reaches of heaven, the turkis-hued plates.

c Here the 'scryne of chrysoprase' is the blue-gieen dome of heaven, and
the rays of the sun are the jewels.

7 The 'silvern shallops' are the stars. Night is called the 'Indian Sea',
India being associated with the idea of blackness on account of the dark
tint of its inhabitants.